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MY more than 14 years’ work as the 
5HAl| agent and representative of the National 
Child Labor Committee, traveling mostly 
in the south, central and southeastern 
| part of the country, I have had 
pressed upon me four distinct observations: 

1. That no state, city or community ever boasts of its 
child workers. State officials 
and secretaries of Chambers 
of Commerce and other social 
or industrial organizations 
like to show a large number 
of workers, but I have never 
found one inclined in the least 
to swell the large number of 
child workers. All seem to 
find joy when a decrease in the 
percentage of child workers to 
the total number of workers 
can be shown for any given 
year or period. I have heard 
of one man in a southern town 
who, 30 yearsor more ago, was 
pointed out as a public bene- 
factor because of the fact that 
he had erected mills in which 
children, some of them then 
u:ider 12 years of age, were 
employed, but since that time 
we have come into a new era 
and now all of us tend to mini- 
mize rather than take pride 
in child employment. 

2. That there is no person in the whole country who 
is willing to express himself as favoring the employment 
of any child to his hurt. When any expression can be 
had at all, the harmful employment of children is 
emphatically condemned. 

3. That all admit the employment of children should 
be regulated by law. There are differences, honest 
differences, of opinion as to regulation by the national 
Government, but all agree that child employment 
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should be regulated by state laws. The fact that there 
is some kind of child labor law on the statute books of 
every state in this country, as in every civilized country 
of the world, shows clearly that the people believe in 
legal regulation. 

These three observations lead me to the belief that 
the use of children as work hands is absolutely con- 
demned and universally de- 
tested inthis country. We be- 
lieve in work by children as a 
part of their education, but 
we do not believe in using chil- 
dren as hired hands for the 
production of the support of 
the nation. 

And yet in spite of all this 
every well informed person 
knows that to some extent the 
people of this rich and pros- 
perous country live from the 
labor of children. The coun- 
try is in part supported by its 
childhood. Children culti- 
vate and gather cotton, and 
again help in its manufacture. 
Children cultivate and harv- 
est the beets from which sugar 
is made. Children gather 
cranberries from the bogs, 
help in the preparation of 
vegetables for canning and in 
the gathering of fruit. Much 
of all this is at the expense 
of their proper schooling. 

The question now arises why are children used as 
work hands to their hurt in violation of what I have 
found to be fundamental convictions upon the subject? 
It might be because employers of children are naturally 
bad men and this brings me to my fourth observation, 
which is that employers of children are not innately bad. 
I have talked with scores, hundreds of them. So far as 
I can see they are just as good, just as patriotic and just 

(Continued on page 4) 
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HAVE THE MANUFACTURERS 
KEPT FAITH? 


HEN, some months ago, it was announced 

that the National Association of Manufac- 

turers had created a Junior Education and 
Employment Committee, we were hopeful that it would 
aid materially in improving child labor conditions by 
state legislation. 

So far we have heard of nothing that the Manufac- 
turers’ Committee has done looking to the improvement 
of any state law in any respect whatever. In the light 
of its publications and the utterances of its Chairman, 
it appears to have been created for obstruction rather 
than construction, for breaking down good standards 
rather than improving poor ones. 

The Junior Education and Employment Committee 
knows, if it knows enough to be heard on this subject at 
all, that the child labor standards in a large number of 
states are low, so low as to be a reflection upon Ameri- 
can life. The National Child Labor Committee has 
recently suggested amendments of laws to the officials 
and private citizens of more than one-half of the states 
of the Union. We know that other organizations are 
pressing to the same end. A word from the Manufac- 
turers: Committee would do more perhaps than we all 
combined could possibly do. Has that word been 
spoken? It has not. Moreover, we fear that it will not 
be spoken. If the Junior Education and Employment 
Committee had meant to do anything of a constructive 
nature it would have been active before now. Practi- 
cally all of the legislatures have opened and some have 
already been adjourned. 

Classifying it by the record that it has made, we must 
consider this Committee the true and lawful heir of its 
parent, the Manufacturers’ Association, and as such 
fated by conception and birth to impede rather than 
promote social progress in the matter of child em- 
ployment. 


MEASURING RESULTS 
ee Labor Day last month met a more wide- 


spread observance and on the part of a more 

varied group than has occurred for many years, 
Not one word of criticism was heard. This is not whole- 
some, and it therefore remains for us who instigated its 
observance, to raise the query—Is Child Labor Day 
worth while? 

What did it accomplish? Concretely measured, a 
report can be submitted: 

Child Labor Day was observed in every state except 
Nevada, North Dakota and Wyoming. Nearly 700 
requests for material were received, and over 34,000 
posters, leaflets, pamphlets, etc., were sent out to fill 
these orders. Those asking for literature included 
school authorities, ministers, Y. W. C. A. workers, 
libraries, Parent-Teacher Associations, Social Service 
Superintendents, Legislative Committees, Consumers’ 
Leagues, League of Women Voters, Women’s Clubs, 
radio stations, etc. In addition 150 newspapers and 
periodicals gave notice to Child Labor Day, in many 
cases with considerable discussion of the present child 
labor problems. 

But what does all this mean? Against it must be 
reckoned the time, the effort, the expense of preparing, 
printing and distributing literature, of arranging radio 
programs, of working up meetings, of answering the 
numerous inquiries that require special consideration. 
Much printed matter inevitably falls on barren ground. 
If we balance the books, what is the net gain? 

Its real value cannot be measured statistically. It is 
intangible, and is predicated on our belief that wide- 
spread interest and sentiment must precede legislation, 
and that this same popular support is essential for the 
effective application of such laws, after enactment. 
What we expected from the observance of Child Labor 
Day was a renewed interest in the question, an incentive 
to each community to “clean its own house,” and like- 
wise a stimulus to the people as a whole to demand that 


from every portion of the country the evils of child labor - 


be eliminated. 

One of the special features of Child Labor Day this 
year was the offer of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee to tell where any state stood on the question— 
what were the weak spots of its law and what was its 
rank in comparison with other states. Many such 
inquiries were received from groups, influential, if they 
wish to be, in legislative matters. If even a small 
fraction of those evincing interest at this time push the 
matter further and demand higher standards for their 
own states then, indeed, we shall feel that the results of 
Child Labor Day are to be reckoned on the credit side 
of child labor activities. Attempts to secure better 
legislation may be judged as sprouts from our seed, but 
nothing short of actual improvement in the law or in its 
enforcement can be regarded as seed that has come to 
fruition. 
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CHILD LABOR TODAY" 


By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 
Director of the Department of Social Action, National Catholic Welfare Council 


HERE has been some improvement looking 

toward the abolition of child labor in recent years. 

As a result of the agitation regarding the ratifi- 
cation of the child labor amendment several states have 
made progress, notably Georgia, Texas and New 
Mexico, but despite the criticism of lax state statutes, 
low standards in several states still prevail. In North 
Carolina, for instance, it is still legal to employ children 
for 11 hours a day; in New Hampshire for 1014 hours, 
and in Georgia for 10. That much still remains to be 
done in bettering state stat- 
utes is indicated by a sum- 
mary of their defects meas- 
ured by the modern idea of 
what constitutes desirable 
standards for child labor laws: 

In 23 states the law permits 
employment under 14 years 
outside of school hours, in 6 
states factory work being per- 
mitted. 

In 14 states there is no 8- 
hour day or 48-hour week for 
children under 16, in 12 states 
9 to 11 hours a day being per- 
mitted. 

In 8 states work is per- 
mitted until 9 P.M. or later. 

In 7 states there is no edu- 
cational standard whatever 
for children leaving school for 
work. 

In 18 states the law does not require a certificate of 
physical fitness as a condition for employment. 

In 22 states children of 14 years may run elevators. 

In 17 states children of 14 years may oil, wipe and 
clean machinery in motion. 

In 25 states there is no state regulation whatever of 
Street trades employment, and in only 13 is a permit 
required for engaging in such work. 

In 37 states, boys, and in 28 states, girls, under 12 years 
may engage in street trades. 

In 14 states only is there any legislative regulation of 
tenement home work. 

It is generally recognized that improvement by law is 
probably the only method that will bring about any 
real advance, but there cannot be any laws without 
public sentiment. What kind of law and what legis- 
lative authority should be used, is a more disputed 
question. Generally speaking, all are agreed that state 
legislation, other things being equal, is better than 
national. The reasons are: 

First, there is greater public support for such measures 
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because their source, the state legislature, is nearer to 
the people. 

Second, there is a greater sense of responsibility for 
local communities. 

Third, it is more democratic. The two fundamental 
principles of democracy are that every human being, 
since he knows his own conditions, should therefore 
have some say in determining matters affecting his 
welfare; and that no one should permit anyone else to 
do things for him that he can do for himself. State 
legislation is therefore more 
democratic than national for 
it more nearly approximates 
doing the job for oneself. 

Finally state legislation is 
more free from the evil of 
bureaucracy. I have no sym- 
pathy with the assertion that 
too much power is being con- 
centrated in Washington, but 
I do believe that a national 
enforcing organization is more 
bureaucratic than a state one. 

I was one of the committee 
that drew up the 20th Amend- 
ment. The talk of the ‘‘ex- 
perts’ at this time indicated 
that many of them were sub- 
ject to this idea of bureau- 
cracy. They wanted to do 
things for the people whether 
the latter liked it or not. This 
is a natural state of mind for experts, particularly gov- 
ernment experts to get into; they see so clearly the 
remedies and how to apply them and they brush away 
the objections of people who do not want the thing done 
that way. It is a natural temptation, but it will injure 
and has already injured the course of many reforms. 
We must at least make people think that they have 
something to say as to how the principle is to be carried 
out. This point is extremely important but it has been 
under-estimated by many advocates of national control. 

Having before us figures of the amount of child labor 
still existing—is national legislation required? We can- 
not answer this objectively. Individual appreciation as 
to the significance of the amount of the evil, and of the 
quickness with which the states may move, determines 
our attitude and we therefore differ sharply. The advo- 
cates of the Federal Child Labor Amendment did not 
make out a strong case in favor of the necessity of 
national legislation either in regard to the total amount 
of child labor, or with regard to the evil of interstate 
competition between the states with low standards and 
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those with high standards. The numbers were not 
presented in such a way as to excite the average citizen. 
The effect of competition was not effectively presented, 
if indeed it can be. As a matter of fact there does not 
seem to be any proof that states with good laws such as 
New York and Massachusetts are handicapped by 
competition with states with bad laws such as North 
Carolina. Although theoretically this condition seems 
to make a strong case for national legislation, apparently 
no great advantages to manufacturers or employers 
result therefrom; so this most fundamental argument 
for national legislation was not a powerful one. 

My own interest in national legislation has been 
mainly negative. As I have stated, I am in favor of 
state legislation but I have worked, written and spoken 
for the federal amendment. This has been from the 
negative point of view, an attempt to meet the grossly 
unjust and mistaken criticism brought against it so that 
it might be considered fairly. The objection that it was 
an interference with the family, that it instituted 
national control of the family, that it set up in Washing- 
ton complete federal control of persons under 18 and 
destroyed parental authority, etc., was absurd. 

In closing, I wish to suggest that if within the next 
ten years the states do not bring the laws up to a fair 
standard of efficiency and humanity, if they fail to 
remove the great evils still remaining, then public 
opinion may be more favorable to a renewal of the 
campaign for national legislation. By then the unfair 
atmosphere will have been dissipated and the trend of 
public sentiment insofar as social and progressive legis- 
lation is concerned will be more hopeful. In a few years 
two big obstacles will have been removed. First, 
threatened federal control of education. Second, en- 
forcement of the prohibition law. These two measures 
have done more to kill the federal child labor amend- 
ment than all other factors combined. The fear of 
another federal administrative agency in view of what 
is involved in federal control of education, and in view 
of what actually happened in connection with the 
enforcement of the prohibition law, reacts powerfully 
against any extension of federal power. If in ten years’ 
time no progress has been made, and the obstacles to 
rational consideration of the amendment have been 
removed, we may again take up the agitation for 
federal action. 


THE CHILD LABOR PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 1) 

as much devoted to children as any other class or body 
of citizens. True, some of them do violate the law, but 
in many cases so little attention is given to the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory school attendance law and the 
child labor law, that men not unusually alert may in 
reason hold that evasions are not only condoned but 
actually encouraged. 

Most of the harmful use of children in the different 
states is legal. Citizens have the right to do what the 


state fails to forbid, certainly when after full discussion 
it fails to forbid it. The truth of the matter is that 
employers are, like the rest of us, caught in the cogs of 
a system. They are helpless and will continue so until 
the law actually fixes and enforces proper standards of 
child care. 

Children are used as workers because society has not 
willed that they shall not be so used. They will continue to 
be employed until society says it shall not be. 

Society must be led to will that harmful child labor 
be at an end. This can be done only by intelligent 
leadership and this involves a knowledge of the causes 
for delay. Why has this detested practice been pre- 
served as an integral part of our social and economic life? 

First, because it is a custom, a perverted custom. 
Children have always worked with their parents in or 
around the home. Until recent times this was for most 
of them their school, their only school. Industry as it 
began to be carried on in factories, by groups, at any 
rate by hired hands, gave no attention to the funda- 
mental principle that children should be employed only 
for development and never for profit. 

Customs change slowly and by patches. Society im- 
proves gradually as knowledge becomes more and more 
general; here a little and there a little. While this is 
hard on some children it is perhaps fortunate for the 
whole social life. Too many of us are all too ready to 
press our ideas and our schemes upon others. 

Second, because most of us are rather indifferent as 
to what happens to persons outside of our family circle. 
Indifference is of two sorts, to that which is far away and 
to that which is nearby. That which is far away stirs us 
but little because we do not see it and easily forget what 
we have heard about it. That which is near is over- 
looked simply because it is often seen. 

Third, and most of all, society has failed to will the 
elimination of child labor because the people as a whole 
know neither what is nor what ought to be. Much as 
we have had of schools, public and private, much as we 
value education, full development and the play of chil- 
dren, a large part of our people, because they know no 
better, still hold these as matters of secondary im- 
portance. 

How could the people know? They have had no one 
to tell them what actually is, and even if they had 
known this, they had no way of seeing clearly what 
ought to be. They have had no standards by which to 
measure themselves. The law of the state to which all 
good citizens look, certainly in cases of doubt, has in 
many instances failed to state reasonable standards. 

Realizing all this the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in its statement of Minimum Child Labor Stand- 
ards is trying to give the people of the different states 
something not ideal but reasonable by which they may 
measure themselves. We hope in time and before very 
long to see these standards made a part of the law of 
every state. The young child will not be safe until 
this, at least, is done. 
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CHILDREN WORKING IN 
MISSOURI 


CTION must be based on knowledge. The recom- 

A mendations of the Women’s Legislative Com- 

mittee of Missouri for amendments to the Child 

Labor Law of that state rest on this solid foundation of 
fact. 

The weakness of their present law is objectively pre- 
sented in a report of a study made last fall for the 
Missouri Committee by two agents of the National 
Child Labor Committee, Charles E. Gibbons and 
Harvey N. Tuttle. 

The study concentrated on the problem in the small 
towns and deals separately with two distinct groups— 
(1) Children under 16 not enrolled in school and (2) 
Children under 16 employed outside of school hours. 

In the eight towns visited, a total of 250 children 
under 16 years were found who had not been in school 
all year. Of this number 165 were working and 85 were 
idle. Only 25 of the working children had employment 
certificates; of the 41 employed in factories, only 8 had 
certificates. One-fourth of the children had not reached 
even the sixth grade in school. There was a general 
dearth of interest in and knowledge of the child labor 
law on the part of all concerned. 

In these same towns, there were 673 children ranging 
from 7 to 16 years who were working more or less regu- 
larly outside of school hours. Almost a fourth of them 
were 11 years or under. Not one had an employment 
certificate, although the law requires this for part-time 
working children under 14 years. 

The part-time workers found employment in various 
capacities. Distribution of newspapers and magazines 
accounted for 242; farm work came next with 66; 
grocery store work, 62; clerks and salespeople, 47; 
errand boys, 45; and porter and janitor work, house- 
work, children’s attendants, odd jobs, caddies, restau- 
rant work and manufacturing establishments all num- 
bered from 10 to 30 workers each. 

The most disturbing feature of this work, aside from 
the youth of the children, was the number of hours spent 
at work, and the amount of night work. These children 
were all attending school—which, excluding any time 
for home lessons, going to and fro, etc., consumes 30 
hours a week. Nevertheless, one-fifth of these children 
worked for more than 20 hours a week, bringing their 
total working week to over 50 hours; and 53 of them 
actually worked over 30 hours a week in addition to 
school attendance. One hundred and eighty-two—well 
over one-fourth of the children—were working after 
7 P.M., before 7 A.M., or, in ten cases, both. 

Of the 53 children who were employed 30 or more 
hours each week, a thirteen-year-old colored high 
school freshman leads the list in the number of hours 
worked. He was employed as a porter in a hotel from 
7 P.M. until 7 A.M., seven days a week. Sixty-eight hours 
a week as a restaurant waiter was the time worked by a 





‘fourteen-year-old white boy, fifty-four hours a week by 


a fifteen-year-old white dishwasher, and forty-nine 
hours a week by a fourteen-year-old colored dishwasher. 

Fourteen children were found in occupations specifi- 
cally forbidden for children under 16 as physically or 
morally dangerous (6 in picture shows, 3 in pool rooms, 
3 in hotels, and 2 in operating motor cars). 

Among the recommendations to the Committee, the 
following are outstanding: 


1. That all children under 14 years of age be pro- 
hibited from working in gainful occupations at 
any time. 


2. That children between 14 and 16 years must 
have a work permit for employment at any 
time. 


3. That such a permit be based on (a) definite 
promise of employment, (b) proof of legal age, 
(c) certificate of physical fitness, (d) school 
record showing the completion of the eighth 
grade. The educational requirement should be 
waived when the schools are not in session. 


4, That 8 hours a day, 48 hours a week, 6 days a 
week and no work between 7 P.M. and 7 A.M. be 
specified in the law. 


Copies of this report may be secured from the 
National Child Labor Committee, price 10 cents each. 


PHYSICAL UNFITNESS FOR EM- 
PLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
UNDER SIXTEEN 


HE period from twelve to sixteen years, if we 

except the very earliest period of infancy, is the 

most critical of the entire span of life; diseases of 
far-reaching influence are more apt to be developed, and, 
what is of equal importance, the individual is peculiarly 
susceptible to fortunate or unfortunate mental and 
moral influences. 

“The elective affinity of certain disorders for par- 
ticular ages is strikingly exemplified during puberty by 
the special tendencies then manifested to the develop- 
ment of tuberculous disorders and disturbance in both 
sexes, more especially in the female, of the nervous 
system. 

“It is contrary to the rules of nature to confine those 
at this age to long hours of indoor employment. It can- 
not be done in the majority of cases without marked 
detriment to the development of the individual. 

“The state must know this if it permits thousands of 
its children at this age to continue employed.” 


(OLIvER C. Smitu, M.D., The Critical Character of 
the Age Period from Fourteen to Sixteen, Con- 
sumers’ League of Connecticut.) 
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Laspor Prosiems. By Edgar S. Furniss, Ph.D. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company: New York, 1925. 
$2.80. 

THE LaBor PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
GreaT Britain. By Warren B. Catlin. Harper 
and Brothers: New York, 1926. $3.50. 

The student of society will rejoice to find so well 
chosen a selection of readings adroitly woven into a 
coherent and impartial discussion of the problems of 
labor as are presented in Dr. Furniss’ book. 

The work of women and children is labeled “a modern 
problem.” The author contends that comparison be- 
tween the living conditions of women and children under 
the wage system with their economic conditions prior to 
the Industrial Revolution is futile, and that there is no 
accepted standard by which to measure the two modes 
of life in terms of the spiritual welfare of the worker. 
It is its relation to general social welfare, and its effect 
upon the status of the male worker that make the extent 
of child and women labor a present-day problem. 

Of the first, Dr. Furniss says: ‘The child is almost 
certain to be injured physically, whether it be from 
lifting too heavy loads, or from working in a posture of 
strain, or from contracting a disease from unhealthy 
surroundings. He is deprived of his natural period of 
play and development, which is coming to be held as 
absolutely vital to a proper maturity. He is deprived of 
an education. Even if he continues to attend school, he 
will be irregular and in danger of retardation.” On the 
other hand, the development of power machinery with 
the resulting simplification of processes places the work- 
ing child in the light of a ‘competitor of the most insidi- 
ous nature, from the purely practical viewpoint of the 
workingman.” 

In The Labor Problem in the United States and Great 
Britain, we find another synthesis of much that is of 
interest to students and persons generally interested in 
labor, for the problem is considered in its three-fold 
relation to employer, employee and public. 

Mr. Catlin traces the beginnings of child labor in the 
apprenticeship of young persons under the guild system 
of the Middle Ages, and points out that from early times 
child labor reform, like restrictions on hours of labor, 
workmen's compensation, etc., has been traditionally 
opposed by the employers. “At least as a group they 
have been consistent in their belief, that whatever 
benefits labor legislation might confer upon the workers 
would be so much lost to themselves. . . . Yet it may 
be doubted whether in this process employers have not 
often consulted their immediate rather than their 
ultimate interest and prosperity ; and whether even they 
have not really gained more than they have lost through 
advanced labor legislation. . . . Employers have often 
only lacked faith and needed the enforcement of mini- 


mum requirements by law to convince them of their 
shortsightedness; or the more liberal among them have 
needed protection from unfair competition, by having 
the laggards brought into line.” 

On the other hand, the author cites instances which 
indicate that many of the measures for the protection of 
women and children were sponsored and supported by 
men-workers not from entirely unselfish motives, but 
because such measures were the opening wedge for 
securing higher standards for all. 

G. W. 


CHILD HEALTH DEMONSTRATION. Distributed by 
American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, 1926. 

In 1922 the American Red Cross initiated a child 
health demonstration to be conducted under the 
National Child Health Council in Mansfield and Rich- 
land County, Ohio, both the Council and the Demon- 
stration being financed by the Red Cross. The purpose 
of the enterprise was, in brief, to assist a fairly repre- 
sentative industrial and agricultural county over a 
period of four years in developing a sound and broad 
program of child health activities. The experiment has 
just been terminated and a report of its methods, activi- 
ties and results are presented in this 350-page volume. 

In how far its purpose has been carried out can best 
be judged by a summary of its achievement. Aside 
from a statistical measure of results, the outstanding 
accomplishments noted in the report include the 
following: 


1. There has been a complete revolution in the com- 
munity'’s conception of the importance of health ex- 
pressed in its attitude toward the support of public 
health activities. 

2. In the field of medicine, the demonstration has 
set standards for medical examinations for children and 
has brought about an emphasis on the prevention of 
disease. 

3. In the matter of nursing there has been developed 
a well-organized program of generalized nursing service, 
with an increased number of nurses. 


4. In the field of health education for school children 
there has been developed a program of school health 
education unique in this country. This program in- 
cludes a county normal class for training teachers to 
teach health. 


5. In the field of dentistry an examination of school 
children was conducted and the cooperation of the 
dentists secured, resulting in a plan to include the salary 
of a dentist in the school budget. 

6. Probably the most notable achievement was the 
completeness and thoroughness with which the different 
agencies in any way concerned with child health were 
coordinated in a united program. 

This demonstration is of interest not only as an illus- 
tration of what can be done in one community, but its 
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experience “is likely to prove a mine of useful informa- 
tion which will stimulate the development of a broader 
and more closely integrated type of health work else- 
where.” 


Cuitp Stupy Groups. Child Study Association of 
America, 54 West 74th Street, New York City. 
1926. $.25. 

There has just been published a most useful thirty- 
five page manual for leaders of groups interested in 
various phases of child study prepared by Miss Josette 
Frank for the Child Study Association of America. 

The material represents the combined thought and 
experience of active study group leaders and deals con- 
structively with questions of organization, procedure, 
special problems for child study, and the relation of the 
Child Study Association to local groups. 


THE TiRED CHILD. By Max Seham, M.D., and Grete 
Seham, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1926. $2.00. 

Chronic fatigue in school children is more than a 
purely medical problem, and has been brought to the 
fore as a result of the rapid changes which have occurred 
in the home, in the school, in society. The adjustment 
of the child to these changes, the necessity for a different 
ordering of his life, must be understood. To parents, 
teachers, nurses and social workers as well as to phy- 
sicians, this book will suggest a new viewpoint of the 
tired child. 


NutriTION WorK WITH CHILDREN. By Lydia J. 
Roberts, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill., 1926. $3.50. 

This book published in the University of Chicago 
Home Economic Series is primarily a text and reference 
book for university classes. 

Miss Roberts points out the various factors which 
affect mal-nutrition, among others mentioning the 
retarding effect of excessive exercise. 

“The retarding effect of excessive exercise on the 
young is clearly manifested. Over-exercise among chil- 
dren takes many forms. Child labor in factories, in the 
beet fields, and in other industries is usually harmful in 
its results. The same muscles are used over and over 
without rest, the natural instincts of childhood are all 
repressed, and the effect is stultifying to both body and 
mind. Country children, too, are commonly overworked 
at plowing, planting, and harvesting of crops. They 
fare better than the factory child in that they are out of 
doors in the sunshine and fresh air and have the beauties 
of nature around them. But many are put to work too 
young and are worked for cruelly long hours, so that not 
only may their physical well-being suffer, but all the 
important things the country should mean to the child 
—woods, streams, birds, and play—may be crowded 
out.” 


BABE RUTH AND CHILD LABOR 


VER eighty clippings have been received by this 
office stating that Babe Ruth was brought to 
court in California on a charge of violating the 

Child Labor Law, the specific ground being that he had 
children from the audience at a local theatre go on the 
stage and do little “stunts” with him, whereupon they 
received an autographed baseball. 

We have no first-hand information on the matter, our 
information being based on newspaper reports. We 
believe, of course, that the child labor law should be 
obeyed by everyone, Babe Ruth included. However, 
we cannot refrain from saying that this application of 
the Child Labor Law appears trivial compared with the 
instances of violation found in other communities, even 
of California itself. 

Child labor laws are designed to protect the child 
from harmful employment, and to insure him the edu- 
cation, recreational and health opportunities necessary 
for his normal development. To invoke the child labor 
law for an incident of this kind, however well inten- 
tioned, is extreme, and tends to make more difficult the 
improvement of glaring evils. . 

An autographed ball from Babe Ruth can justly be 
called *“‘a thrill of a lifetime’ for many boys in their 
hero-worshipping years (and even for adults of the 
same age) ; the labor incidental to securing it can hardly 
be construed as injurious! 


HEALTH AND HOURS 


N testifying before the Industrial Survey Commis- 
sion of New York on the desirability of establishing 
48 hours as the maximum working week for women 
in industry, Dr. Harris, Commissioner of Health of New 
York City stressed the need for special consideration of 
the adolescent girl. He defined the adolescent age as 
starting at 14 years and continuing until 18 or 20—de- 
pending largely upon the individual and her develop- 
ment. He stated that many of the difficulties of child 
birth are coming to be recognized as due to industrial 
fatigue, postural strain, etc., during the adolescent 
years when the bones were still in a plastic condition. 
Obstetricians, he said, have not recognized this in the 
past because they have failed to secure the industrial 
histories of their patients. 

Many girls, moreover, who enter industries in which 
the hours of labor are long or where the working condi- 
tions are conducive to fatigue, suffer a lowering of their 
powers of resistance to disease. 


New Office Boy: I've added those figures up ten 
times, Sir. 

Employer: Good boy! 

“And here's the ten answers, sir!’ 


Passing Show. 
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ARKANSAS 


The Supreme Court has held unconstitutional an 
Arkansas law regulating the minimum wages of women. 
“A hint of the reason may be found in the competitive 
use of child labor in Arkansas, where 20 per cent of all 
those in the age group 10 to 15 years of age are em- 
ployed. Of course if the mills can employ young chil- 
dren it will ‘ruin’ them to pay women a dollar or a 
dollar and a quarter per day,” comments the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register. 


MAINE 


In the last biennial report of the Maine State Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industry, Charles O. Beals, the 
statement is made that in April, 1926, the lowest point 
in the history of the department was reached when only 
85 minors under 16 years in the whole state were work- 
ing under work permits that excused them from school 
attendance. (Bangor, Maine, News.) 


NEBRASKA 


The Department of Public Welfare of Nebraska in a 
report to the Governor concerning the school atten- 
dance of children who labor in the Nebraska beet fields, 
stated that an effort has been made to keep the children 
in school as long as possible in the spring—until the 
children were actually needed in the beet fields to do the 
weeding and thinning. “One would not expect that the 
Beet Sugar Companies would take this labor from the 
places where it had wintered to the beet fields before it 
was needed; yet the fact is that they will. The com- 
panies have felt that contracts made with this class of 
labor were of little binding force and that the only safe 
plan was to take it to the fields before some other com- 
pany had a chance to do so. A study among the chil- 
dren convinced us that when no one interfered they 
were taken to the fields from two weeks to a month 
ahead of the time when their services were needed.” 

Early in 1925, after consulting the agricultural agents 
of the Sugar Beet Companies operating in Nebraska 
and the superintendent of the Lincoln City Schools, a 
date was fixed as the earliest time that the children 
could be taken out of school. 

“But some one says that it is against the law to take 
a child out of the city schools at any time or for any 
purpose. This, of course, is true. However, this 
migration has been sanctioned for years and a rigid 
enforcement of the law in that regard would meet 
considerable opposition. 

“We fully recognize that the labor of pulling and 
topping beets in the fall is a more serious interference 
with the education of these children than is the weeding 
and thinning in the spring and summer. . . . At best, 


we appreciate that this a very serious problem and that 
the use of children in the beet fields interferes materially 
with their proper education. It seems incredible that 
the parents who take their children to the beet fields 
are so ready to jeopardize the latter's future.” 


OREGON 


Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, Secretary of the Child 
Labor Commission of Oregon, has refused to issue 
permits to the 11 and 12 year old sons of two men in 
public office, who sought positions as pages in the 
Oregon legislature. The executive committee of the 
Consumers’ League passed a resolution indorsing Mrs. 
Trumbull’s action. 


(Portland, Oregon, Spectator, January 8.) 
PENNSYLVANIA 


There has been a marked increase in the weekly en- 
rollment of the continuation school in Wilkes-Barre, 
according to a recent report of Mr. H. H. Zeiser, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

“Some weeks the increase amounted to 50 per cent; 
the total increase of 1926 over 1925 is about 25 per cent. 
This increase is accompanied by a marked falling off in 
the number of high school pupils of continuation school 
age. This shows that the condition is not due to enforce- 
ment of the compulsory school attendance law, but to 
an industrial condition which is drawing on our schools.” 


FOREIGN 


The Emperor of Japan has approved the ratification 
by that country of the draft convention adopted by the 
first International Labor Conference in 1919, fixing the 
minimum age for the admission of children to industrial 
employment at 14, with special clauses for India and 
Japan fixing the age at 12. For Japan the clause stipu- 
lates that the children shall have finished the course in 
the elementary school before being admitted to employ- 
ment and recommends that transitional regulations be 
made for children already in employment between the 
ages of 12 and 14. Ratification of the convention had 
already been registered by Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Great Britain, 
Irish Free State, Latvia, Poland, Roumania, and 
Switzerland. 

(The Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, Sept., 1926, 

and The Times Educational Supplement, London, 
August 21.) 


Classification of the children in elementary schools 
according to intelligence, and the giving of special 
exercises to physically deficient pupils, has been decided 
upon in Egypt, according to information reaching the 
Federal Children’s Bureau. The minister of public 
instruction is planning to start compulsory school 
attendance, but estimates that it will take 12 years to 
make it completely effective. 

(United States Daily, January 28.) 
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BOOTLEGGING IN WORK 
PERMITS 


T WAS a curious tale that Mr. James McManus, 

l Chief Attendance Officer of New York City, told to 

a representative of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

A few weeks ago a Syrian boy, 1414 years old, was 
released from the truant school. In a short time, he 
applied for an employment certificate, offering as proof 
of age a baptismal certificate signed by a priest of St. 
Gabriel's Church, Philadelphia, stating that he was 17 
years old. In view of the sudden leap of three years in 
the boy's age, putting him not only in the class of those 
eligible for a work permit but also of those who need not 
attend continuation school, the issuing officer was 
suspicious. 

The Philadelphia authorities made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation. It was found that there is no St. Gabriel's 
Church at the address given and never has been. The 
only church of that name is in an outlying residential 
section. There is not and never has been a priest of the 
name given in that church or in any church of Phila- 
delphia. Moreover, the seal on the baptismal record is 
not the seal of the real St. Gabriel's Church in Phila- 
delphia. Further search proved that there is no record 
of this boy’s baptism in any church in Philadelphia. 

When questioned about the certificate, the boy's 
father finally admitted that “‘a friend got it’ for him 
and that he had paid $25, but he steadily refuses to tell 
the source. 

The importance of this case does not lie in the viola- 
tion of the law by this particular boy. The school 
authorities have met other such instances. Its serious- 
ness, in their estimation, lies in the fact that the 
“forged” certificate was on a regular printed form, in- 
cluding the church seal. This indicates, they believe, 
that some one was preparing to “do business’’ by issuing 
these fake certificates. The case is now being held for 
the grand jury and the father is out on $1,500 bail. 


KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 


HE National Child Labor Committee has main- 

tained for some time that because of constantly 

changing industrial conditions, no list of pro- 
hibited dangerous occupations can remain adequate for 
long, and that some official state agency should be 
empowered to extend the list. At the present time, 
however, only 24 states have such a regulation. 


The truth of the argument is borne out by a state- 
ment in the last report of the Industrial Commissioner 
of New York, one of the states with this provision. 


“The employment of women and children at glass 
cutting is a recent development caused by the change of 
fashion in cut glass, which has brought about changes in 
the industry. About 100 women, half of them under 21, 
and over 30 children under 16, were found cutting 


various articles, principally tableware such as bowls and | 
tumblers. 

‘The work is done on steel wheels using only water. 
The light cutting, which might almost be termed 
‘etching’ the surface of the glass, does not throw off as 
much of glass mixed mud as is found in the old style 
heavy cutting. The work is simple and comparatively 
easy and the children and inexperienced women workers 
learn quickly. . . . 


“Most of the women and children at cutting are on 
piecework and they soon (especially the children) de- 
velop amazing speed. Both boys and girls are employed, 
but the girls are in the majority. . . . One girl of 15 
was seen cutting a simple design on water tumblers. 
There are four dozen glasses in a box and she could do 
23 boxes in a day of seven and one-half or eight hours. 
Another girl of the same age could do 28 or 29 boxes, 
and a third had done 34 boxes up to about 3.30 P.M... . 


“The speed and nervous tension under which these 
children work, the stooping position which they assume 
all day over the wheels, the glass dust which is thrown 
off in the water, are points which would seem to make 
this work undesirable, if not dangerous for children, 
even though sanitary and working conditions may be 
good. 


“It is recommended that a more extensive study be 
made of this particular branch of the glass industry 
throughout the state, to ascertain exactly how many 
children are employed at glass cutting or grinding; that 
physical examinations be made to determine the effect 
of the work on their health, with a view to having this 
work included in prohibited employment for children if 
the findings warrant such action. 

The law at present covers ‘grinding or buffing of the 
baser metals or iridium’ but does not include glass.” 


“CHILDRENand young persons arestill being sweated 
in London as a result of the all too common home work 
The substitution of machinery for manual processes has, 
in factories, increased wages and reduced the hours of 
labor, but in the back alleys and mean streets of London 
where clothes are often made sweating dens are still 
common. The making of a suit of clothes means a 
process of sixty-six parts, and quite young people are 
capable of doing one part, and labor is, therefore, young 
and cheap. It is estimated that there are 60,000 young 
people of the age of fifteen employed in the clothing 
industry. In the wholesale trade there are ten women to 
every man employed, so that the journeyman tailor is 
gradually losing his job. Uniforms for the police are 
made in the main by children from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age, according to the statement of Mr. Sullivan, 
the London Secretary. The condition of home workers 
has not improved ‘as compared with the condition of 
factory workers either in this or in any other trade.” 


(Progress, October-December, 1926.) 
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THE VALUE OF A CHILD 


A BOY of 17 years was killed about a year ago 


while running a passenger elevator in a depart- 

ment store of a large middle western city. He 
had completed two years of high school and was plan- 
ning to accept an offer to go on the vaudeville stage at 
$75 a week and expenses. His family was awarded $150 
by the State Industrial Commission. Further compen- 
sation was refused on the ground that the parents were 
not dependent upon the boy for support. 

As a matter of fact, disregarding the question of 
immediate dependency, how much had it cost to “raise” 
this child, sheltering, feeding, clothing and educating 
him? And what, in the future, could he be expected to 
produce in the way of income? 

Dr. Louis Dublin, Statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, has worked out the total cost 
of bringing up a child to the age of 18 years in a typical 
American community, his figures being based on the 
standard of living of the great body of wage earning 
families whose total resources average about $2,500 a 
year. His estimate of the cost, including interest, is 
nearly $10,000. This, he explains, does not include one 
of the most important features, namely, the money 
value of the mothers’ care. 

Furthermore, Dr. Dublin goes on to estimate the 
present worth at the age of 18 of a child's future earn- 
ings. For a $2,500 income type of family this would 
total $41,000. Estimates of the present worth of his 
future expenditures total $13,000 leaving the worth at 
18 years of his net future earnings at $29,000. 

In other words, this youth, victim of an industrial 
accident, whose parents received $150 compensation, 
had already “‘cost’’ $10,000 and his net future earnings 
at that time were worth $29,000. 

Recognizing that no monetary value can be placed 
upon a son, yet one may ask which, in interpretation of 
the value of the child's life, is more nearly correct, that 
of the Industrial State Commission or that of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Even more 
pertinently we may ask, does not economic considera- 
tion, if nothing else, demand that boys under 18 years 
shall not be employed at such an occupation, universally 
recognized as hazardous. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


N ALL our discussion of compulsory attendance, we 
seem to assume that children want to leave school 
and go to work, and that they must be forced to 

stay in school. That this is often true is undeniable, but 
there is another group, and a not inconsiderable one, 
who desire to stay in school but for economic reasons 
are obliged to seek employment. 

An organization designed to aid these children in 
New York City is the Vocational Service for Juniors 
which in addition to its task of vocational guidance and 





placement, conducts a scholarship service supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions. Promising chil- 
dren who wish to continue through high school, but who 
would otherwise be forced to stop school for work, are 
thus enabled to continue their education. During the 
last 16 years, 1,058 children have received such assis- 
tance. Scholarship applicants are selected with the 
greatest care, medical and psychological factors are 
considered and the vocational counsellor keeps in touch 
with the child throughout his course. The cost of a 
“scholarship” is $5 a week, $22.50 a month, or $250 a 
year. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 


HUNGARY 


‘¥_ EGAL provisions adopted in Hungary in 1922 
authorized the founding of an organization for 
vocational guidance, and a bill is being discussed 

for the examination and registration of more intelligent 

children in elementary schools. 

The first official psychotechnical laboratory was 
opened in 1924, and the second in the following year. 
A vocational guidance office was also founded in 1925. 
Some years before, in 1921, a private association had 
begun to devote its attention to the intellectually gifted 
child. Today each school child is given a booklet in 
which are written the observations made by doctor and 
teacher, physical measurements, etc. During the fourth 
year at school the children have to pass memory, atten- 
tion and intelligence tests, and before leaving a further 
medical and general ability examination. The voca- 
tional guidance office gathers information on supply and 
demand in the labour market. An annual conference is 
attended by delegates of employers and workmen, scien- 
tific and artistic associations, etc.; each representa- 
tive gives a forecast of the number of new employees 
required and of the outlook in the various professions. 

Advice as to choice of profession is given to each child 
on leaving school, the opinion formed being based on the 
observations made in the above-mentioned booklet, and 
the actual state of the labour-market. A social worker 
is appointed to follow up the progress of the young 
people until they have reached their twenty-fourth year. 

The most intelligent children are supervised by tutors 
who are chosen among persons conversant with the par- 
ticular trade and who are also good educationalists. A 
scheme of special classes for these children is also being 
discussed at the present time. 

(The Labour Gazette, August, 1926.) 


“86 YEARS AGO” 


The following is a reprint of one of the very first want 
ads to appear in The New York Tribune: 

WANTED—A young girl. An American, 10 to 12 
years of age to do light housework in a small family. 
Apply immediately at 73 Liberty Street, 3 doors east of 
Broadway. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES - 
STATUS OF THE AMENDMENT 


According to official information, both Houses of the 
Montana Legislature have ratified the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment, thus bringing up to five the total 
number of states taking favorable action on this matter 
since the passage of the Amendment in 1924. This year 
the Wyoming Senate and the Utah House have rejected 
resolutions to ratify the Amendment, and the question 
is awaiting consideration in the Maryland House, the 
Nebraska House, the New York House, and in both 
Houses of the Colorado Legislature. 


CALIFORNIA 


A bill has been introduced in the House to regulate 
the employment of women and minors and establish an 
Industrial Welfare Commission to investigate and deal 
with such employment, including a minimum wage. 

A bill to prohibit the employment of any minor under 
14 years of age as an actor or actress upon any stage 
after the hour of 9 p.M., and to prohibit a minor under 
14 from performing in any act for a period of time longer 
than five minutes, is in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor and Capital. 


CONNECTICUT 


House bill 643 would raise the educational require- 
ment for work certificates from the 6th to the 7th grade. 

Several bills have been introduced in the House and 
in the Senate relative to night work and weekly hours 
in mercantile establishments and in bowling alleys. 
The effect that these bills would have upon the present 
law is not altogether clear. 


IDAHO 


A House bill to empower the Commissioner of Public 
Welfare to establish working standards and minimum 
wage scales for women and minors in industry was killed. 


MAINE 


The Labor Committee of the Senate is considering a 
bill which provides that no female under eighteen shall 
be allowed to act as usher in a theatre or run an elevator 
in a hotel and which raises the educational attainment 
required for a work certificate from completion of the 
6th to completion of the 8th grade. 

A House bill to allow children of subnormal mentality 
but of school age to leave school and work has been 
referred to the Education Committee. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The bill noted in our February issue, to raise the age 
limit for compulsory school attendance for minors from 
14 to 16 years in two steps, 1928 and 1930, has been 
withdrawn. 


MICHIGAN 


A bill creating a minimum wage commission for 
women and minors has been introduced in the Michigan 
Senate. 

A bill pending in the House would amend the section 
exempting children from the 10-hour-day, 54-hour- 
week, if they are engaged in preserving perishable goods 
in fruit and vegetable canning establishments to include 
those engaged in “shipping” goods in fruit and veget- 
able canning and ‘“‘packing’’ establishments. 


MISSOURI 


A bill pending in both Houses of the Legislature im- 
proves the present law in a number of respects. The 
prohibition of employment for children under 14 years 
during school hours is extended to cover employment 
at any time, except that it does not apply to children 
engaged in agricultural pursuits or working for their 
parents; children between 14 and 16 are required to 
secure work permits for employment at any time, 
whereas the present law makes this a requirement for 
work only when school is in session; the exemption to 
the night work provision which allows children in 
regular attendance at day school to work two hours 
after 7 in the evening, is removed. A work permit is 
required showing documentary proof of age, comple- 
tion of the sixth grade (formerly no grade requirement), 
employer's promise of employment, and a certificate of 
physical fitness from the public school or specially 
designated physician rather than from ‘a reputable 
physician." Operating elevators has been added to the 
list of dangerous occupations prohibited for persons 
under 16 years of age. 


NEBRASKA 


A bill has been introduced in the House to amend the 
compulsory attendance law by extending the period in 
school districts, other than city and metropolitan, from 
not less than six months, to one hundred and twenty 
days each year and to one hundred and forty-five days 
where there is an eight months’ term, and one hundred 
and sixty days where there is a nine months’ term. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A bill to add “canning establishments” to the list of 
establishments exempted from the 1014-hour-day, 54- 
hour-week for females and minors, had a hearing on 
January 25th, and is in the hands of the Labor Com- 
mittee of the House. 

The bill reported last month reducing the weekly 
hours from 54 to 48 for women and minors (with excep- 
tion) has been reported unfavorably. 


NEW JERSEY 


An attempt to control child labor on the farms of New 
Jersey is being made through a bill pending in the House 
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which would prohibit the employment of migratory 
children from other states during the time they are 
required to attend school under the laws of their own 
state. This bill has passed the House. 


NEW YORK 


Numerous bills to break down the education and 
child labor laws of the state are pending in both Houses 
especially relative to continuation school attendance. 
Both the Senate and House are considering the bill 
mentioned last month, to permit boys of 12 to be 
employed in business offices, mercantile establishments 
or at outdoor work, when attendance upon instruc- 
tion in school is not required, and to exempt boys of 
this age from the permit requirements, and night work 
provision, allowing them to work until 8 p.m. No 
action has yet been taken on these bills. 

A House bill has been introduced relative to the 
penalty for permitting a child to engage in an occupa- 
tion endangering its life or health, making such a person 
guilty of a felony instead of a misdemeanor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The bill which our last month's issue reported pend- 
ing in the North Carolina House, to change the hours 
of work in manufacturing plants from 60 to 55 hours 
per week and the daily hours from 11 to 10, has been 
killed. 

In both the Senate and House bills were introduced 
.to amend the compulsory school attendance law by 
providing that a child over 14 but under 16 may not be 
excused from school attendance unless he has completed 
the fourth grade. The House Committee on Education 

- reported the bill favorably, but it was defeated by a 
vote of 55 to 51. 


OREGON 

A bill has passed both Houses to amend the provision 
providing for vacation permits. Under the present law 
the Board of Inspectors of child labor may, in its dis. 
cretion, allow children between the ages of 12 and 14 
years to be employed in any suitable work during any 
school vacation extending over a term of two weeks, 
The bill amends this to read, “children under 14 years” 
and would permit work during “‘any school vacation or 
for a reasonable period which will not materially inter- 
fere with the schooling of the child, or during hours 
when school is not in session.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
A bill to exempt from the continuation school pro- 
vision, persons over 14 who have completed a four-year 
course in high school, has been introduced in the House. 
Another bill would prevent employment of any child 
residing in another state during the time when laws of 
his own state require his attendance at school. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The House is considering a bill to change the com- 
pulsory school age from 8 to 14, to 7 to 14, and the time 
of attendance from “four consecutive months or 80 
days,” to attendance for the full term. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
A bill pending in both Houses of West Virginia weakens 
the proof of age requirement in the work certificate law, 
in that affidavit of parent is accepted as a first proof of 
age on a level with birth certificate or transcript thereof. 


WYOMING 
The Legislature has adjourned without taking action 
upon a bill providing for a work permit for children 
under 16 years. 
























J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Here is my contribution toward helping your efforts 
to eliminate harmful child labor in this country. 


Enclosed is $ 


membership. 
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special contribution. 
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